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WAR WITH COBBETT. 





Tuts political warfare has created more interest and anxiety than 
I had calculated upon, and will be productive of public good. 
Unintentionally or intentionally, Cobbett has raised a demand for 
the “‘ EVERY WOMAN’S BOOK,” even in Wales. The Letters 
which I publish this week upon the subject will shew the interest 
excited in London and inthe country, and leave me butJittle room 
for comment. It will be seen, that the Bolton people have en- 
tirely scouted Cobbett’s dictation to them, the two or three Ro- 
man Catholics excepted, and they are a people whose support I 
neither desire nor expect. Still it may not be amiss to inform 
them, that the use of a bit of sponge to prevent conceptions ori- 
ginated, as far as we have knowledge, with their church. A re-. 
spectable correspondent informs me, that it was common in the 
nunneries, and adopted as a matter of necessity. Hence it be- 
came known to and adopted by the other women of the Conti- 
nent. Some time back, I was informed of the existence of a 
Roman Catholic Book, issued by authority, as a matter of in- 
struction to the French Priests, about a century ago, in which 
they were directed to advise the young women of their flocks to 
marry early and to have but few children. The marrying early 
and the having but few children implies, that they were to use 
means of prevention without abstinence from intercourse. So the 
affair of the sponge, that which Cobbett calls so abominable, is 
purely a matter of Roman Catholic policy, and a piece of the wis- 
dom or the cunning of that church, which he now praises at the 
expence of all others! So much for the Bolton Catholics, who I 
expect to see figuring alone in the next Register, as the obsequious 
compliants with his Priest-like commands to denounce me. 

In defence of my “« Every Woman’s Book,” I have to say, that 
I had not the slightest idea of offending the modesty of any wo- 
man. Like many medical and surgical books which treat upon 
the process and effects of generation, my book was intended to 
convey instruction and not offence. Obscene ideas.are ever re- 
mote from my mind, and noonehas more detestation of private con- 
versations of that description, or a mere up aM ap It is 
not a book written to inflame the passion of Jove, but written for: 
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the purpose of the good regulation of that passion, by conveying 
the only effectual instruction to promote that end. And as to 
the print of the naked Adam and Eve asa frontispiece, the view 
with which it was published was to shew the ridiculousness of at- 
taching ideas of privacy and secrecy, of making a mystery of the 
parts of generation in man and woman, more than in those of 
children or of any other animals. Custom is the tyrant in this as 
in many other matters; but is that custom well founded? Is there 
not much of false modesty created by the custom? An eminent 
surgeon, well acquainted with the London Hospitals, lately in- 
formed me, that, in matters of disease, where it was essential with 
the surgeons to examine the parts in question, they generally 
found the avowed prostitute affecting a modesty or a shyness in 
the examination which was rarely found in the virtuous woman, 
I.aim to increase the amount of genuine modesty, of that modesty 
which makes the virtuous woman truly amiable and delightful to 
the virtuous man, upon the overthrow of all that is false and hy- 
pocritical. Real modesty, that which carries on its face a proof 
of mental chastity, shall ever find in me a warm supporter; and I 
cannot, on looking back, recollect an instance in which I ever 
gave it offence. 

But the print is nothing more than the common print with 
which the Bible, Milton’s Paradise Lost, and a variety of other 
books have been illustrated. The absence of the fig-leaf is 
nothing more than the absence of excitement, the excitement 
which mystery and desired concealment are sure to create. There 
is nothing indecent in the print, nothing offensively drawn; 
every part of it exhibits as much chastity and modesty as a man 
and woman can exhibit. But, say some, it is not the custom of 
this country to draw the human being perfectly naked. It is, 
with the exception of the fig-leaf; and I omit the fig-leafas an 
offence against nature and true modesty. Had I sought to in- 
flame the passion of love, I should have sought more amorous 
attitudes for my Adam and Eve, such as I havein a superb 
French engraving of a religious subject. I should have sought 
for elegance in the design and in the workmanship; whereas my 
Adam and Eve form as plain, as unimpassioned, and as homely a 
couple, as ever were seen in any Darby and Joan in this coun- 
try. They are exhibited as they must Riss been created, igno- 
rant of, before experience had made them acquainted with, the 
passion of love. | 

The book throughout is a matter of moral instruction upon the 
subject of love; and as Mr. Cobbett has not yet, as I expeeted 
he would have dove in his last Register, made particular objec- 
tions to particular parts of it, I must wait for sach objections, 
before I can defend it minutely. I hope to see him do it in this 
week’s Register, or get his disciple Frederic Jones to do it. 

Preparations are making for the promised memoir of Cobbett, 
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and the matter of fact, already accumulated, portends that it will 
be a most interesting and most important political document, well 
adapted to be read by such electors as may find themselves called 
upon to return him to the House of Commons as their represen - 
tative. Referring to the letter of my correspondent, Columbus, 
an old political acquaintance of Cobbett’s, the reader must not 
overlook the analogy between the purpose of digging up the 
bones of a buried body, as those of the French Duke D’Anville, 
and the digging up of those of Thomas Paine. Cobbett seems 
to have had an early taste for those things! But more of this in 
the memoir! 


R. C. 





TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE. 





Sir, Bolton, April 21, 1826. 
THE majority of the persons who attended the Feast of the 
Gridiron on the 6th of April, in this town, in reply to Mr. Cob- 
bett’s address to them, have agreed upon the enclosed answer ; 
an exact copy of which has been forwarded by post this day, 
April 24, to Mr. Cobbett. You, being identified with it, are re- 
quested to insert it in the next Republican. It is expected, that 
this will, of course, supersede in importance any communication 
received from a private individual.—I am, yours, &c. 

| ROBT. BLAIR, 
Vice-President of the Gridiron Feast, and President this day. 





TO WM. COBBETT. 


Sir, 
Tue “ good men of Bolton,” who met to celebrate the triumph of the 
Gridiron, on the 6th of April, 1826, see no necessity whatever, eithér to 
disclaim, or retract, any of the toasts or sentiments, drunk at their Meet- 
ing, as demanded so peremptorily by Mr. Cobbett ; any more, than they 
would disclaim or retract the particular object that called them together. 
The connecting R. Carlile, with Free Discussion, is apropos, and perfectly 
natural—on these general grounds; free discussion is necessary, for the 
elucidation of the truth, on any subject. Any thing of a contrary ten-- 
dency, by giving an undue preponderance, or bias, to one side or other 
of a question, may lead+to error. It is of more importance in political 
matters, in which every man has an interest, thanin any other. Yet it hus 
been attempted, by the constituted authorities of this country, to bind 
down and limit the discussion of all subjects; and to.order them to some 
standard that may suit the fanciful and interested viewd.of those whose ig- 
nominious and unnatural practices might be unmasked byit. Mr. Carlile, 
by reasen of his writings not exactly conforming to this standard, has béeu 
selected as an object of persecution ; and to his honour be it remembered, 
that he has not only braved the whole united niass of power and influetite, 
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possessed by the aristocracy, and the wealthy and no less aristocratic com 
moners, by his acts and writings: but willing that he alone should be the 
focus, to which all their ire should be directed, and to make the conflict 
as decisive as possible, has also, on bis own responsibility, and on his own 
risk, reprinted and published many excellent works, which had been de- 
clared by law, or rather by lawyers, illegal ; and thus courted the obloquy, 
rage, and persecution, of all who are opposed to free discussion (of whom 
it would seem Mr. Cobbettis one) ; and meriting the support, countenance, 
and respect of all who consider it necessary for the well-being of society, 
and as the life of truth: -thus also attempting, whatever might be the 
consequences to himself, to set the question at.rest for ever ; which ‘it is 
presumed, he has triumphantly accomplished. It was on these principles 
that Mr. Carlile was noticed. With his opinions we have nothing to do: 
indeed, the object of the Meeting had no reference to them; though free 
discussion, and all who have been persecuted in its cause, was most cer- 
tainly identified with the Feast of dis Gridiron, for if not by free discus- 
sion, by what other means have the principles, upon which Mr. Cobbett 
is onlv a worker, been elicited. ‘ 

If Mr. Cobbett can suggest a man, who has done more, for this cause, 
than Mr. Carlile, that man will most certainly, and most readily be adopted, 
at any future meeting of the oppressed and suffering inhabitants of Bolton : 
but until he does, for want of a better, firmer, honester, and stauncher 
character, Mr. Carlile and Free Discussion must stand connected as they 
do. He is justly entitled to this situation in the people’s esteem, for his 
undaunted spirit in braving the iron hand of tyranny; his unparalleled 
courage evinced during a protracted persecution; and his unsullied inte- 
grity during life as a public character. It is presumed, that the universal 
disposition to cringe and bend to circumstances, which distinguishes some 
who have, and still would, profess themselves advocates of the people, and 
leaders of public opinion, will preclude any writer or publisher of the 
present day, however great his merit, or firm his principles, from being 
placed in opposition on this point to. Mr. Carlile. 

In further noticing the intemperate, bigoted, mistaken, and misrepresent- 
ing, and (if the power existed with it) persecuting article of Mr. Cobbett 
on this subject, the ‘* good men of Bolton” wish to impress upon him, 
and all other persons who are entitled to respect, veneration, and notice, by 
their talents and industry; that they will not be dictated to in important 
matters, much less childish fancies like the present ; nor yet will they be 
intimidated, If Mr. Cobbett alluded to the publication of Mr. Carlile’s, 
which seems to be the Cause of all hisire (the notice of which, for any thing 
we know, may be an electioneering squib to get the women,in his faveur), to 
hold up to scorn and disgrace the “ good men of Bolton,” they cast the 
foul attempt with contempt back in his teeth, and regret tiat he should 
so far demean himself as to resort to so low and paltry asubterfuge. Mr. 
Copbett can be required, on much better grounds, to retract and recal his 
toast of “His Majesty's Ministers.” Those very Ministers, who, by 
their influence, obtained avote of thanks to the infamous and cruel Man- 
chester massacre-ers. His redeeming point for giving that toast is a fal- 
lacy. They did not destroy the Rag Rooks. It was the effect of that in- 

famous and execrable paper-system which overwhelmed them in the shock 
of one of its eruptions, which are as natural to it as a similar phenomenon 
isto a volcano. All the firance ministers and finance writers in the world 
could not have averted the event; therefore to makea merit of necessity, 
and to shade themselves under a little brief popularity, they tried toget 
themselves acknowledged by a measure of comparative non-effect, as the 
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breakers-up of that system,—and in duping others, they have also duped 
Mr. Cobbett ; perhaps willingly so, 

Mr. Cobbett places great stress upon not receiving the applause, praise, 
&c. of the “* good men of Bolton,” unless they retract the obnoxious toast. 
It was not Mr. Cobbett, as a man, that called them together—they knew 
nothing of bim but his writings—but it was the melancholy fulfilment of 
his predictions; and the regret that his advice (or rather that of others 
who preceded him) in financial matters had not been acted upon by the Mi-’ 
nisters of the Crown. They had themselves thought as deeply, and as 
early asever Mr. Cobbett did, on the same subject, and equally claim the 
merit of divining and discovering as much, and as importantly, as he had 
done. Indeed, the speeches, delivered at the Meeting extemporaneously, 
prove, that working men can argue and express their opinions with a plain- 
ness and perspicuity that would not detract from the fame of Mr. Cobbett ; 
and when it 1s recollected, that the “ good men of Bolton” petitioned go- 
vernment to come to an equitable adjustment of the public debt, or as 
they expressed it, a compounding with the public creditor, before Mr. Cob- 
bett ever wrote a syllable on the subject, though he claims the merit of 
the plan, it will perhaps appear, that the “ good men of Bolton” are en- 
titled to a little more consideration from Mr. Cobbett than he has shewn 
towards them. Therefore, on an examination of the motives which in- 
duced them to toast—-‘ Richard Carlile and Free Discussion,”—the 
‘Good Men of Bolton,” as thinking and rational beings, again reiterate, 

that they see no reason or necessity to disclaim, retract, or recal, any 
toast or sentiment drunk at their Meeting. 





TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE. 





Sir, London, 22d April, 1826. 
I osstRvE that a general quarrel has arisen between you and Cobbett. It 
is to be lamented, that public men, a of the general weal, should, 
in all ages have occasionally differed. 

Mr. Cobbett, I fear, is too great an egotist : so are all clever men. But 
the question is, which is the most disinterested? As a_tolerably expe- 
rienced politician, I thns address and prefer you, because I do not believe 
for “ choak pear,” or otherwise, YoU EVER RECEIVED A PENNY: and I 
do, on my conscience believe, that Cobbett’s whole conduct has been di- 
rected by INTEREST, rather than virtue or fame ; and that, on a thousand 
occasions, he, or some one of his progeny, has received * * * valuable 
considerations. pad 

Mr. Cobbett opens his battery by a coarse critique on a publication of 
yours relative to our alarmingly increasing population ; a subject, interwoven 
with the first principles of political economy and civil polity, and there- 
fore, must soon claim the attention of our wisest statesmen, especially 
when they discover that improved operative labour and machinery pervade 
North America and Europe, from the Pyrennees to Archangel—Belgium 
to the Caspian Sea. In fact, that, in a very short time, we shall have to 
determine whether the Crown lands and parks shall be laid open for sub- 
sistence, or, we shall be overwhelmed by the weight of pauperism and 
taxation. ‘ 

Thus much, as a cursory observation on your work on population, In 
fact, I have not-perused it, but shall merely suggest, if the language of it 
be reprehensible, you well know how to remedy it in the future editions. 
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In your last Republican, you announce an exposé of Mr. Cobbett’s 
early life and political history. Every incident relative to the conduct of a 
great public man, is certainly a desideratum in literature. 

Can you, a young man, and long immured in prison! possess a sufficient 
body of facts? May I offer you a faint outline? But it shall be. a faith- 
ful one. t 

‘This champion of the people’s yi ORBAN mighty professor of astro- 
logy, and possessor of the philosopher’s stone (he converts all into gold), 
aged about fifty-nine years, was the son of a day-labourer at Farnham, 
aud his brother, until lately, kept there a green grocer’s shop. About 
1784, Cobbett came to Tondo, and not finding employment, and hearing 
by men returned from the revolution war; that America was the country 
for a poor man, thought, that entering into a regiment (the 54th, then un- 
der embarkation orders for British America) would be one, and a CHEAP 
way of arriving there. With the 54th, then, he was landed at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and whilst on sentry there, was mainly instrumental in as- 
sisting the Rev. Vicar, in a research, made at the request of the French 
relations, for the remains of the Duke and Admiral D’Anville, who, with 
the greater part of his crews, died there of contagious fever, about the 
year 1741, In fact, remains of EQUAL DIMENSIONS were transmitted to 
the family cemetery in France, and a splendid remuneration was remitted, 
apd was extended even to the sagacious and gallant sentry of the 54th 
Tegiment ! 

After this exploit, we find our hero with the regiment in New Bruns- 
wick, where he became the leader of psalm singers at the Military Chapel ! 
Then enamoured—then married to a young lady, a daughter ofa Scotch 
private of the train of artillery! Then advanced to be paymaster-serjeant 
of his company!! Now, this son of Mars began to breathe. About 
this time came out their Major—the noted Lord Edward Fitzgerald, who, 
finding the regiment widely scattered, and anxious to view the United 
States, without leave from Pr pers. at Halifax, took his departure. 
During his absence, a Captain Powell and Lieutenant and Paymaster 
Colville, contrived (with the connivance of certain paymaster serjeants) to 
transmit to the London Agent FALSE MUSTERS—and DREW ON HIM AC- 
CORDINGLY!! 

Miktary men, Sir, only, can tell you, with what impunity this could, or 
COULD NoT, be done without the knowledge of paymaster-serjeants. Suf- 
fice it to say, soon after, the regiment was ordered home, and His Royal 
Highness of Kent, then Commanding-in-Chief at Halifax, on hearing of 
the fraud, expressly ordered the worthy Deputy Inspector-General, Mr, 
Porter, to take his passage to England—“ so that the fraud might be de- 
tected.” Alas! Mr. Inspector-General, who had been so deceived in 
the New Brunswick musters, was lost on the voyage: and the tale can only 
be found in the archives of the War-office. 

Hearsay, which sometimes is wenderfully correct, has basely reported, 
that the paymaster-serjeant offered to Peach. O fie! At any rate, the 
compromise of character for three officers, induced them to start Mr, 
C. to a. oor orné near St. Omer’s, where, with his family, he found 
the air more salubrious than that of ay English barrack. After a refusal of 
his 1nGENvous services by both the Belgic and French Governments, we 
find this warrior and his family safe and sound at Philadelphia, until, un- 
der the federal firm of ‘ Peter Porcupine,” he had libelfed Judge Cane; 
for the one thousand dollars fine, however, AS USUAL, HE LAID HIS AD- 
MIRERS UNDER CONTRIBUTION. It was subscribed and paid for him. 

About this period, Pitt’s administration and fully required all the able 
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pens and scribes of both the old and new worlds. In Piccadilly, then, 
at the Crown and Bible, with one Stewart, was Cobbett found advocati 
the BEAUTIFUL principles of INTERMINABLE WAR against liberty and the 
natural rights ofman! And then, discovered and discarded as a“ snake in 
the grass,” he and his beloved family were ousted from their abode in 
Downing-street. 

All the world knows, as_ well as you do, that, from this era, an impu- 
dent, conceited, a tainted hireling was foisted into the first range of pa- 
triotic reform, and now, for twenty years, to the eternal disgrace of en- 
lightened. minds, has this Proteus given an unhappy bias to that cause, 
which, in clean hands, ought long ago to have shone triumphant. For the 
rest * * I consign the fellow to your abler pen, and, to these gabies who 
are disposed to make him a MP. 


“* Dignified dreg of Britain’s fallen race ; 
Honour’s dishonour, and Fame’s last disgrace |” 


COLUMBUS. 


= 





The following Letter is from one of Mr. Cobbett’s ** Good Men of 
Bolton :”— 


TO MR. R. CARLILE, 135, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Wortny Sir, Bolton, April 19, 1826. 
In the name, and at the request of your Bolton friends, but more particu 
larly those who were present at the ‘ Feast of the Gridiron,” I am autho- 
rized to enter our protest against, and likewise to state, our unqualified 
disapprobation of the unjust, imperious, and tyrannical conduct of that 
arch, ignorant, narrow-minded, drivelling, and egotistical politician, William 
Cobbett. He, with all the sanctimonious gravity and barefaced effrontery 
of a Catholic Pontiff of the “ good old times,” calls upon his “ erm 
friends” in Bolton, nay, even commands them, to withdraw your name from 
the list of toasts that were given on that occasion. Had any more se 
been wanting, to shew the domineering and arbitrary disposition of Cob- 
bett, this one would have entirely set the matter at rest. The toast was, 
“ Mr. Richard Carlile and Free Discussion.” Of all the toasts given or 
drank in any assembly, this was the greatest and the best, and, unques- 
tionably, the birth-right of every human being, with the exception of the 
silly; “ jolter-headed,” Cobbettites. Cobbett has identified himself with 
the Catholics, and to feed their vanity, he has written a history of the 
Protestant Reformation, the truth of which he has shrunk from defending, 
Cobbett knows well, that Catholicism fears free discussion, and that it can- 
not stand the test of honest scrutiny; therefore, he endeavours to support 
it by unwarrafhted assertions, calumniations, and personal abuse against 
all those who oppose it. 4 

He has used his most strenuous endeavours to make his “ good friends 
believe, that the only reason for his aversion to you is, that you have writ- 
ten and published a work entitled “ Every Woman's Book.” Cobbett 
has been pretty free in his abuse of this book ; but he must know, that we 
do not live in'an age when abuse will be taken instead of argument. He 
must satisfactorily prove, that the adoption of the check-population sys- 
tem will have a tendency to make young women prostitute themselves, and 
engender a disease that is both odious and loathsome. I am convinced, 
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that it will have neither of these effects. It is not because you have pub 
lished this book, that Cobbett detests you: it is because you have exposed 
the historical errors of the first numbers of his “ little book,” and have 
drawn a-comparison between Cobbett of the last year, and Cobbett of this. 

I do not know two things in nature that have a greater affinity towards 
one another than Cobbett and the Bible. They are as pretty a pair of 
yoke-fellows as any Christian could ‘almost wish for. I was present at the 
“ Feast of the Gridiron.” There were about sixty persons (not all “ good 
friends” of Cobbett’s) present. One of your friends told me, in a whisper, 
that your name and the memory of Paine were among the number of 
toasts, and desired me to say something handsome in honour of them. At 
the time I received this information, I was against the toasts being drank 
in the same company, where the health of the hireling apostate, Cobbett, 
was drank. We are mutable beings ; for, in less than an hour and a half, 
I changed my mind. There was a committee of ten persons appointed to 
draw up a list of toasts. Only one person was opposed to your name be- 
ing among the number. The Chairman was a Catholic, and, I do sincere- 
ly think, he durst not give either your name or that of Paine for fear of the 
Priest. However, they were given and unanimously acceded to by the 
whole company. I am thus particular, because Cobbett has so frightened 
his good Catholic friends about the loss of his protection, in case they do 
not acquiesce and un-drink your health; that I believe they are about to 
put in as a plea for their justification, that your name was not given from 
the Chair. Should the Catholics so far demean themselves to flatter a man 
whose word cannot be‘depended on, unless it be on something that we see 
passing before us, they are deserving of all the injuries with ot which they 
are incessantly complaining. 

I remain, your sincere admirer, 


JOHN CAMERON. 





FOR “ THE REPUBLICAN.” 





CiT1zEN, 
A youne Cantab, who sometimes spends a week with me in the 
shooting season, first introduced to me ‘‘ The Republican;” I 
have since, with several of my friends, our Parson among them, 
taken it regularly. Called to town hastily on business, I have 
not the Number of “ The Republican” before me to which I mean 
to refer, so must quote briefly from memory. In your very just 
and well-timed strictures on the impostor Cobbett, the idol of su- 


‘oi and jay-pated fools, you speak with some feserve as to 


is possible originality on the subject of agriculture. — It is on 
that topic, my present purpose to set you right, and through 
your medium, the public at large. Cobbett has had neither lei- 
sure nor practice for the acquisition of any degree of knowledge 
on the complicated subject of farming, which was fully evinced 
by his ruinous proceedings at Botley, and still more by his non- 
sensical scribbling since. All that he has published on the Drill, 
or Tullian Husbandry, that is to say, all that has a vestige of 
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common sense, excluding his own original nonsense, he is well 
known to have stolen from a book on Husbandry, published by a 
Gentleman in the connection of the late Lord Somerville (the au- 
thor’s name I cannot immediately recollect, though I bought the 
book) and according to his laudable practice, he abused the author 
and other experienced drillers, by way of hiding his own rascally 
plagiarism. The author above quoted distributed proposals fora 
republication of Tull’s work, but did not carry it into effect,-as I 
suppose, from the little prospect that appeared of its finding any 
considerable sale. The same parties, about twenty years since, 
exerted themselves to promote the culture of the acacia tree, in 
which they succeeded to a certain degree, but it did not turn out 
profitable, so was discontinued. This very branch of culture Cob- 
bett 1s puffing with all his might, as also the transplanting of tur- 
nips, ludicrously, and according to his honest mode of acting in 
all cases, styling these revivals ‘‘ The Cobbett Husbandry !!!”— 
Now this mode of turnip culture is full as old as himself, and 
most particularly, it was tried on the large scale about seventy 
years ago, successfully enough, but soon discontinued, as equally 
good crops were obtained by judicious drilling, at so much less 
expence and trouble. Yet we find even country people, and I 
believe a Lord or two, uninformed and silly enough to prattle on 
the benefits they have received from Cobbett’s crudities on these 
matters. His ‘* Cottage Economy” is mere compilation, and 
that not from a practical man on economical subjects—the part on 
brewing is particularly defective and apt to mislead. His Gram- 
mars I have never seen, but strongly suspect them to be of the 
same kidney. I have been informed, that his ‘‘ French Gram- 
mar” was written by a Master of that country, and paid for by 
Cobbett. 
A FARMER 50 MILES S. W. 
Oxford Street, April 28. 





TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE. 


Sir, 
Your retort upon the notorious Cobbett, for his infamous and ungentle- 
manly attack upon you, is certainly deserved. His attack upon you I was 
not surprised at, for I believe he never yet had a friend whom he did not 
betray. You are therefore of course among the number, but I am glad to 
See that in you he has met his equal: his inconsistency you have very 
clearly demonstrated ; and have shewn how he shuffled from one side to 
the other; how he shrunk from a prosecution, and his offer to give up his 
vile Register to save him from being prosecuted; and how he fied the 
country to defraud Burdett and others, towards whom he displayed the 
basest and blackest ingratitude. But there is one circumstance to which 
you have not alluded, and which, in my opinion, displays the infamy of 
the man; I mean the sum which he paid in the pound under his bank- 
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ruptcy—this circumstance will tend. to lessen and degrade him still more 
in the eyes of the public and even his deluded followers, as he is constantly 
abusing the Rooks for their peculation ; and, surely, if he bilked his credi- 
tors, he is equally criminal. Relying upon your mentioning this circum- 
stance im “* The Republican” of the next week, 

I remain, your ardent admirer, 


THE REPUBLICAN. 


HOMO. 





TO MR. CARLILE, FOR “ THE REPUBLICAN.” 
LETTER Ill. 





Sir, 
I PRocEED to prove that the Esseans, so eloquently described 
by Philo, were the first Christian converts in Judea. In due 
time, I will notice the brief remarks which you subseribe by way 
of notes. But I look for something more tangible and substan~ 
tial. The Reverend Secretary to' the Christian Evidence Society 
has delivered many pompous phillippics against Christ and his 
Apostles, doubtless to his own satisfaction, and to the edification 
of his audience. I now invite him to meet me in “* The Repub- 
lican,” and justify his positions, many of which I heard, and now 
pronounce to be gross misrepresentations, which proved only his: 
total want of candour and of acquaintance with the subject, 
though well calculated to mislead his hearers. In discussing the 
divine origin of Christianity,I shall not content myself with mere 
assertions; but adduce authorities and facts; against which I 
will dash your assertions or his, like rotten eggs; bring their 
black and putrid matter into light, and fling them in your face, 
and that of your admirers. But I would not have you from this 
to infer, that it is my purpose to treat my opponents with rude- 
ness or impute to them improper motives. In my mind, zeal for 
principles is widely different from the want of urbanity ; and while 
1 would not scruple to point out. the dangerous tendency of irre- 
ligious opinions, and brand them with infamy, if immoral or inde- 
cent, I would still cherish perfect good will, and even extend 
the right hand of friendship, to those who maintain them, if I 
thought them sincere and honest. With this preface I proceed to 
the subject. 

In my last letter I have shewn—Ist. That the Esseans were at 
the time: a recent sect, that Philo was the first who speaks of 
them,. and are not noticed in the Christian Scriptures, because 
they were themselves the agents in those records.—2d. That the 
early Jewish converts avoided the Christians, because it was a 
title of reproach given them by enemies.—3d. That the interpre- 
tation of holy men given to the Esseans, identifies them with the 
Christian converts, whom. Paul generally addresses as hagioi or 
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holy men.—4th, That Christianity was the religion of Moses and 
the prophets, refined and apm by Jesus Christ; he having 
separated the rites, which had hitherto encumbered it, and made 
it the religion of one people, from the spirit of piety, benevo- 
lence, and moral purity, which it breathes, and which thus quali- 
fied it to become the religion of the world.—5th. Christ deli- 
vered to his Twelve Apostles—twelve men who had attended him 
during his ministry, a doctrine which they were to preach in the 
world at large, and by which they were to enlighten and reform, 
and bless all nations. The commission thus given them was the 
simplest possible. ‘‘ Go and teach all nations, initiating them in 
the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” 
In the name of the Father, they were to teach one God, to the 
exclusion of all other Gods.—In the name of the Son they were 
to proclaim him as-a chosen delegate from the Almighty, to an- 
nounce the certainty of a future state and eternal happiness to all 
men on the. simple terms of repentance and reformation.—In the 
name of the Holy Spirit, they were to work miracles in attesta- 
tion of the great truths which they preached. The sole object 
of this commission was to destroy idolatry and all its baneful 
consequences; and to introduce a system of moral discipline, 
which, if not entirely new, was incomparably more perfect than 
what the world ever yet saw—to call upon all men to become the 
disciples of the meek and holy Jesus, to look to this their divine 
Master as the pattern of their conduct, and in him to meditate 
and to practise whatever things are true, whatever things are 
venerable, whatever things are just, whatever things are holy, 
friendly, and of good report. These things they were called 
upon to do, without any subscription to absurd dogmas.or articles 
of faith, evincing, by their behaviour, their belief in one God, 
and their hope of immortality through his son Jesus Christ. 

In my answer to two deistical writers, | enumerated the parti- 
culars comprehended in the commission, which our Lord gave to 
his Apostles, and I am desirous to copy the last paragraph— 
‘‘ When Jesus, commissioned his Apostles to preach the Gospel, 
he seems to have made them sensible of the propriety of confining 
their discourses to the doctrine, which they had received from 
him, without entering into dispute with their adversaries about 
the object of their worship.—Thus he instructed them to incul- 
cate on their hearers the existence and government of one true 
God; the certainty of a future. state ; the necessity of repentance 
and amendment as preparatory for final retribution, His own 
example had already illustrated the wisdom and utility of this pre- 
caution. Our Lord had no object nearer to his heart than the 
destruction of idolatry, and of the immoral practices which it 
entailed on its votaries : yet during: the whole of his ministry, he 
never gave a hint that this was.his ultimate end, until the time, 
was ripe for its accomplishment; and even then his injunction 
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to the Apostles was to go, not to destroy the gods of the nations’ 
but to initiate the nations in the knowledge of one common Fa’ 
ther—to bless and reform them with the Gospel of his Son, and 
finally to sanctify and confirm them by the gift of the holy spirit. 
In a word his advice to them seems to have been to communicate 
to the people whom they addressed, a few momentous truths, 
which when received could not fail to undermine their vices and 
errors without unnecessarily inflaming their prejudices. The 
Apostles, with Paul in the number, strictly conformed to this 
wise injunction of their Divine Master. Questions which came 
within the province of reason, they left to the progress of reason 
to determine. They neither disputed with the heathen ee 
phers respecting the nature of God—of the human soul, or of 
a future state; nor with the Pagan priests about the vanity and 
immoral tendency of their worship. On the contrary, by hold- 
ing forth a few grand points, for the truth of which they had the 
evidence of their senses, and which constituted the fundamental 
principles of the Gospel, they sought to supersede the whole mass 
of heathen superstition, with as little violence as possible to the 
previous habits and prepossessions of its votaries.”—Ben David's 
Reply, &c. page 7. 

Now Philo refers to this commission as being in the number of 
those, who, together with the people whom he describes and de- 
fends, were instructed in it. In proof of this assertion, I will pro- 
duce from him a few passages, premising that Philo never men- 
tions Jesus Christ under his personal name, but frequently men- 
tions him under those titles, which designate him as the Supreme 
Delegate of Heavenin the New Testament; such as the Image of 
God, the Son of God, the Logos, or Word of God.' In vol. 2, 

. 669, he says—‘ God, the author of divine virtue, was willing 
to send his Jmage from heaven to the earth, in compassion on our 
race, that he might wash away the impurities which fill this life 
with guilt and misery, and that he might thus secure to us a bet- 
ter inheritance.” Here we have the divine mission of Jesus, and 
the Gospel which he brought to light—the guilt and misery which 
filled the world when this Image of God appeared, and the ob- 
ject of his thus appearing ; namely, to restore mankind degraded 
and lost to the image of their Creator, and by this to secure for 
them a better inheritance—expressed in clear, direct, and em- 
phatic terms. 

Again: Philo writes, vol. ii. p. 155, or p. 673, “ It becomes 
him who consecrates himself to the Father of the World, to em- 


1 So said Plato:—and what then? That the Christianity or the Logos of 
Philo was the same as that which philosophers had, for centuries, or throughout 
whatever history we .have of philosophical writings, personified under the idea of 
the principle of reason or philosophy. Every argument adduced by Ben David 
leads to this conclusion, and here is a probable origin for Christianity separate 
from the grossness of its other pretensions.—R. C. 
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ploy as his interpreter his own son, who is most perfect in virtue, 
in order that he might obtain the forgiveness of his sins, and the 
a every good.”—Again, in vol. i. p. 501, Philo writes, 
“The great Father of all gave this eminent gift to him who sur- 
asses all the angels in time aad dignity; namely, to his holy 
(Logos or) Word, that he should stand. midway between the 
Creator and the creature. Accordingly this word is the interces- 
sor for mortal men, who are always tending to corruption ;. and 
he is appointed a messenger and a legate from the Supreme 
Lord to his subjects; he therefore proclaims peace to all’ the 
world from that Being who maketh wars to ceasé, from God who 
is the guardian of peace.’ 

This is precisely the object and the view given of the divine 
legation of Christ in the New Testament : and the men of whom 
Philo is the advocate, acted under the influence of it in Judea, 
Egypt, and other countries. ‘‘ The object of these philosophers,” 
says he, ‘‘is manifest from the title which they assume; they 
called themselves healers’—their Divine Master before them 
being called the great physician of the souls—‘“ and this with 
propriety as professing a medical art superior to that which-is 
practised in the world: for the latter profess to heal only the bo- 
dies, while the former cure the souls of men, when seized by. dis- 
orders fierce, and scarcely remediable, when occupied by lusts 
and depraved indulgences, by ignorance, iniquity, and an innu- 
merable multitude of other vices and bad.passions. 

I have said that Christ and his Apostles interpreted the Jewish 
writings in a spiritual or metaphorical sense, and thus. differed 
from the Scribes and Pharisees, who insisted on their literal mean- 
ing. Upon this you observe, “ If this spiritualizing of langnage 
be allowed, it can have no fixed meaning, and discussion upon it 
is useless.” Stop, Sir, and let us try the case by an example, be- 
fore we decide so hastily. God promised to Abraham, saying, 
‘* Look now towards heaven, and tell*the stars, if thou be able to 
number them. And he said, so shall thy seed be.” Gen. xv. 5. 
This promise was repeated still more explicitly to Jaeob. ‘ And 
thy seed shall be as the dust of the earth, and thou shalt spread 
abroad te the west and to the east, and to the north and to the 
south: and in thee and in thy seed, shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed.” Gen. xxviii. Now the question is, How was 
to be understood the promise thus made to Abraham, that he 
should become the father of many nations, or that in him all the 
families of the earth should be blessed? The Pharisees and Law- 
yers maintained that ‘* the seed” here meant were the natural de- 
scendants of Abraham; Christ and his Apostles taught that it 
meant the children of Abraham in a figurative sense—that the 
intended blessing denoted. not temporal dominion or prophecy, 
but the Gospel which. the Messiah, when he appeared, was to re- 
veal, and which would spread over the whole earth. The Apostle 
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Paul labours this point in his Epistle to the Romans; and we 
have there an exact statement of the dispute between him and his 
opponents among the Jews. See chapters iv. ix. and xi.- This 
metaphorical sense the same Apostle calls a mystery, (see chap. 
xi. 25. xvi. 25.) by which he meant not any thing incomprehensi- 
ble to reason, but a hidden meaning not comprehended till ex- 

ained. In composition, when a discourse is so worded, such as 
a fable, parable, or allegory, as to have a figurative sense, known 
to the author only, or to a select few, different from a literal sense 
known to all, the internal figurative meaning is then a mystery. 
Thus the parables of our Lord were mysteries, in regard to the 
multitude to whom they were addressed, and who were yet not 
prepared to understand their purport. But he explained them to 
his disciples, and the mystery which they contained vanished. 
Thus too the promise of the Gospel made to Abraham, which nei- 
ther he, it is probable, nor Moses, nor any of the prophets, nor 
certainly the whole body of the Jews, rightly comprehended, as 
having taken it in a4iteral sense, was aniystery. But in the ful- 
ness of time Christ appeared: he fulfilled the types; he removed 
_ the figure, and the mystery was revealed ; the Gospel which con- 
stituted this mystery, with the purpose of God to communicate to 
the nations, emerged into light. The language of the promise 
was vague, and for a wise purpose left doubtful. But when it 
was fulfilled in the Messiah, all doubt and uncertainty vanished, 
the Gospel being calculated to bless all the nations of the earth in 
a sense much higher, much more worthy of God, much more im- 
portant to mankind than if it had been any other blessing con- 

ned to Abraham and his posterity. You see, Sir, the meaning 
of the language, though spiritual, is quite fixed, and the discus- 
sion of it most useful, and your objection to it is but an attempt 
to'parry off the force of truth, 

Philo, in-one place, comments on the very promise made to 
Abraham, which the Apostle of the Gentiles represents as the very 
foundation of the Gospel. If so, the question must be decided 
with absolute certainty. Does he then understand it as a tem- 
poral blessing, with the Scribes and Pharisees, or does he join 
Christ and his Apostles, taking the blessing in a spiritual sense? 
Paul reasons for the allegorical interpretation; Philo goes be- 
yond him, and states its fulfilment in his days by the diffusion of 
the Gospel. His words are splendid and triumphant, and they 
are calculated to overwhelm the enemies of Christianity with 
confusion. ‘ The children of wisdom,” says he, vol, 1. p. 647. 
p. 592. “‘ resemble the sand; because the sand is uncireum- 
scribed in number; and because as the sand which lines the 
shore, repels the incursions of the sea, so the Word of instruction 
does the sins of men. This Word, according to the promises of 
God, spreads to every corner of the universe, and renders him 
who receives it the heir of all things, extending in every way, to 
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the east and to the west, to the north and to the south. A good 
man is not a blessing only to himself, but the common bénefit of 
all other men; as he readily communicates to all others the ad- 
vantages which he himself enjoys. For as the sun is a light to 
all those who have eyes, so the divinely wise are the light of all 
rational beings, For in thee, says the Scripture, shall all the 
tribes of men be blessed. If any one therefore in a house or acity, 
or a country or a nation, become enamoured of wisdom, those 
who are in that house, or city, or country, or nation, must learn 
from him to mend their lives. For as the aromatic spices, which 
exhaling spread on the breeze, fill with their sweet odour those 
who are-near—in the same manner, the friends and acquaintances 
of a good man derive from the breath of virtue, which emanates 
far and wide from his character, a perfume that adorns aud 
enriches his own.” 

Here Philo speaks of a certain divine doctrine which originated 
in a promise of God made to Abraham, and which through him 
as the father or founder, would be the means of blessing all the 
tribes of men. In his days, this doctrine was revealed, and re- 
ceiving its fulfilment, the teachers of it, whom he calls the chil- 
dren of wisdom, (see Matt. xi. 19.) already resembled the sands 
in number. Such was its divine efficacy, that it checked the sins 
of men, as the shore repels the incursions of the sea. The per- 
sons engaged in propagating it were the common bengjit of all men. 


' They were, as our Saviour himself says, “ the light of the 


world,” The happy influence of the Gospel on their own tempers 
and conduct disposed all men to embrace it, so that every coun- 
try, every nation, every family, and ever: individual, became ena- 
moured of it, and thence wished to mend their lives. Thus the 
good men that professed and taught it, caused the breath of vir- 
tue, which sweetened and adorned their own character, to ema- 
nate, like the spices of Arabia, and enrich society at large. What 
a glorious testimony this to the divine origin, to the reforming in- 
fluence, to the rapid and triumphant prevalence of the word of 
God, while yet new and uncorrupted among men. Let it be con- 
sidered, too, that this is a testimony of one who was himself a 
spectator and an agent in the scenes, which he so eloquently de- 
scribes. So vast and unquestionable were the facts which he de- 
lineates, that they filled his soul with a sense and conviction of 
their truth, and forced upon his imagination the richest figures 
that are to be found among the most splendid productions of 
nature. 

Philo defends the Gospel, and holds it forth to the reception of 
the Pagans as a divine philosophy, healing the otherwise irreme- 
diable disorders of sin, and washing away the impurities of the 
world. Justin Martyr recommends it to the people of Rome for 
the same glorious influence. “ After having received,” says he, 
“the Christian doctrine, we have abandoned the Pagan gods, 
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and through his Son worship him who is the only uncreated God. 
Those of us therefore who before delighted in impurities, now re- 
joice in sobriety. Those who practised the magical arts, now de- 
vote themselves to the benevolent and eternal Father. Those 
who sought to acquire wealth above ali things, now make their 
possessions in common, and give to every one that has need. 
Those who hated and slaughtered each other, and who main- 
tained no intercourse, as being of different tribes, now, after the 
appearance of Christ, live in the same communion, praying for 
their enemies, and endeavouring to convert those who unjustly 
hate them; that having lived agreeably to the fair precepts of 
Christ, they may have the well-grounded hope of obtaining from 
God, the sovereign of all, the same glorious reward with our- 
selves.” Apol, i. p. 20. edit. Thirlby. 

I will add to this the testimony of Lactantius, whose eloquence 
procured him the appellation of the Christian Cicero. ‘ The 
mighty energy of the divine precepts on the minds of men, is de- 
monstrated by daily experience. Give to Christ a man that is 
irascible, reproachful, or impetuous, and by a few words of God, 
he will restore him mild as alamb. Give to Christ a man that is 
covetous and tenacious of his property; and he will give him 
back to you liberal and distributing his money with both hands. 
Give to Christ a man that is fearful of pain and of death—and he 
will presently despise crucifixion, and flames and torments. 
Give to Christ a man that is lustful, an adulterer, or a gambler— 
and you will soon see him sober, chaste, and honest. Give to 
Christ a man that is cruel and thirsty for blood—and his fury 
will be changed into unfeigned clemency. Give to Christ a man 
that is unjust, foolish, or au offender—and he becomes just, pru- 
dent, and unoffensive.” Lactan. lib. iii. c. 26. Such are the 
genuine effects of Christianity ;? and if in later times it did not, 
and in our times it does not produce the same happy effects in 
the lives and character of its professors, it is because it has lost 
its novelty, because it has lost its purity, and with its purity its 
divine influence—a corrupt system, retaining little more than the 
name, being substituted in the room of that which Christ once 
delivered to the Saints, 


Yours respectfully, 
BEN DAVID. 


2 Put in the word reason for Christianity or Christ and the argument will be 
equally good,—R C. 
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STEWART’S LECTURES. 





LECTURE VIII. 


The subject of my next and 8th Lecture, is to exhibit a modus, and not an art 
ef reasoning, that is, a manner of exercising according to rules, the thoughts 
and faculties, in their collective operation of comparing and judging, that may pro- 
cure the greatest quantity of intellectual energy, without offering any false or logi- 
cal standard of truth itself, invented by the schools of science, as an insurmount- 
able barrier to sagacity, by making reason the accomplice of error. 


ON THE FACULTY OF REASON. 


Tuts sovereign faculty presides over all the others, and directs 
their operations in the unitary function of ratiocination, which is 
by comparing ideas and things to adjust the relations of thought 
to the most just, and most general relations of being or nature, 
which action is called intelligence of moral and physical truth. 

To explain the nature of reason it will be necessary to take a 
previous view uf the ancient system of logic, imposed upon man- 
kind as an art of reasoning, and to contrast this with the new 
system of discipline offered in these Lectures. 

There cannot exist a greater proof of the incapacity of science 
and knowledge to increase the powers of sagacity and wisdom, 
than the invention of logic by Aristotle to be a criterion or measure 
of moral truth, which was propagated and taught through all the 
countries of Greece and Rome, at a time when science and phi- 
losophy were in their acmé, and prejudices of every kind were op- 
posed by the enquiries of the schools, and the very instincts ‘of 
nature resisted and contradicted by the institutions of Sparta, 
which seemed to emancipate the human mind from all the shackles 
of prejudice and superstition, opening the road to perfectibility 
in the triumph over instinct. 

At this very auspicious epocha of intellectual energy, the agnis 
fatuus of logic stalked forth and proffered to the learned sages 
of the world a jargon of sounds and technical phrases as a mea- 
sure or criterion to ascertain the certitude of moral truth. These 
sages of science, and idiots of sagacity, adopted the imposture 
of logic, whose standard of syllogisms amounted to sixty-four, 
three only of which were pretended to carry in them the measure 
of certitude. 

It will not be necessary to fatigue your attention with a de- 
tailed exposition of this technical jargon of logic, because the 
example of a few syllogisms in their application to the art of rea- 
soning will be sufficient to demonstrate their degrading absurdity, 
and their impeachment of the imbecility of the scientific sages 
who were deceived by them. In the physical sciences (that is, all 
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knowledge, except that of the human mind, which is designated 
by the term moral science) propositions are all fixed and absolute, 
and their relations are best expressed in the terms of logic and 
syllogism, which forms, however, no standard of their truth, but 
only a clear method of stating their relations. 

For example, all parallel lines in the science of mathematics are 
equi-distant; all perpendicular lines drawn between are equi- 
distant, and therefore must all be parallel. This syllogism invents 
nothing, proves nothing, but describes merely the relation of ma- 
thematical lines with method and precision. 

Again: in natural philosophy, the following syllogism—all ani- 
mals have life; man has life, therefore man is an animal. This 
syllogism does not at all multiply or strengthen the evidence of the 
poposition, but only states, with precision, the existing relations 
of animal life detected by knowledge and experience. 

This method of language, which is evidently no criterion or 
measure of truth in the physical sciences, was at length meta- 
morphosed into that character when applied to the moral science, 
The great sages of literature and physical science, finding the 
propositions of moral truth, conditional, doubtful, and unfixed, 
could not support the painful and humiliating contemplations of 
doubt opposed to the straight line and short reflection of scienti- 
fic decision, and therefore made logic the criterion, as well as the 
language of moral truth, though they must have discovered, with 
the least degree of sagacity, that if it could not be made the 
measure of fixed propositions in the physical science, it could 
never be that of conditional and unfixed propositions in the moral 
science. 

Let us examine the nature of logic, when applied to the moral 
science. If we attempt to describe moral relations by its modes 
of precision in speech, we destroy the conditionality of their cha- 
racter, and confound the operations of intellect. For example: 
let us assume the following syllogism in law. All lands entitle 
. their holders topayment. A. holds a bond of B., therefore A. is 
entitled to the debt. In this moral proposition, the conditionality 
of all its parts is so multiplied by the various relations of law, af- 
fected by the changeable relations of bonds, these influenced 
again by circumstances of the giver and receiver, that syllogism 
offers nothing but mere mode of speech, which requires an expo- 
sition and minute detail, to develope it into plain and untechni- 
cal explanation and discussion. This mode of syllugism, which 
is useful to express the unconditional relations of science, is of 
no avail in moral discussion, not even as a method of speech, 
much less asa criterion of truth. 

This syllogism of law can never become a measure of truth, 
because the conditionality of relations force themselves. beyond 
the boundary of logic, and the pleader of a Chancery suit, who 
might set out with the former syllogism, would most probably be 
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occupied ten years in its explanation. I shall not condescend to 
take notice of the impertinent quibbles of syllogism; such as are 
exemplified in the following—all animals grow; plants grow; 
therefore plants are animals: all trees are wood; tables are wood ; 
ergo, a table is atree. If we consider the nature of moral 
truth, we shall discover the incompatibility of all measurement 
or criterion but what arises from the accuracy of the faculties of 
the mind in adjusting its doubtful evidence. Moral truth means 
nothing but a conformity between the relations of thought and 
the relations of things, which conformity is not positive but pro- 
bable, not precise, but only efficient, proximate, and conditional. 

The moral relations of sensation pursued in laws, customs, and 
institutions, are all doubtful and proximate conformations, to be 
determined by an equivocal, and not accurate experience, yet this 
standard of approximation of moral truth is competent to all 
the purposes of human knowledge and existence, and improves 
its accuracy in the progress of intellectual power. Human in- 
tellect, having hitherto been exercised in the physical sciences, 
has acquired a habitude of precision that disqualifies it for all 
operatiOns in the moral science, which is conducted by doubtful 
meditation alone. The whole energy of the human mind has been 
for ages absorbed in the faculty of an overloaded memory, which, 
guided by the inflexible rule of logic, makes the moral science 
an inextricable and disgusting labyrinth, in which bewildered man 
seizes the erial and accommodative clue of prejudice and super- 
stition and metaphysics. 

How frequently have we heard the sages of science exclaiming, 
that virtue was only a name, and wisdom was onlya bubble. How 
frequently do we hear our modern wits, and lettered sages, ex- 
claim, that happiness is only a name, that mankind are all alike, 
and that moral good and evil are- but relations of opinion, and not 
real differences in truth. 

Such are the errors of learned memory, and its criterion of lo- 
gic: but the faculty of contemplation will detect these absurdi- 
ties, and teach us that there is a proximate scale of human na- 
ture which can estimate the relative qualities of good and evil, 
truth and falsehood, without bringing them to the precision of 
standard in logic. I shall illustrate the nature of moral truth by 
afew single examples. No man in his senses can doubt a moment 
of a standard of health applicable to the human constitution. 
The bed-ridden patient, when visited by his physician, will often 
exclaim, I am bravely to-day, Doctor. What does this bravely 
mean? Nothing but his relative and comparative habitudes of 
ease and pain. The Doctor calls hima sick man when com- 
pared with the standard of health in the human eonstitution. 
Just so it is with the standard of moral health. The gamester, 
tortured with hope and fear, will, no doubt, exclaim, [ am happy ° 
because I think myself so. The miser will repeat the exclama- 
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tion, and the same reasoning. The diseased glutton will join the 
chorus of opinion ; but will not tranquil industry, generosity in 
competence, and health, with the pleasure of appetite and cheer- 
fulness of spirits, be estimated with a transcendent preference on 
the scale of human sensation, by all though:ful and rational 
men? The mistaken victims of passions, like the bed-ridden 
patient, take the measure of well-being from their own delusive 
habitudes, and not from the standard of human sensation in moral 
health. Like the unhappy prisoner of the bastile, who, when 
liberated, refused to quit his dungeon, because he preferred the 
life of habitude to the pain of change; but does such an example 
of depraved humanity make liberty a doubtful good ¢ 

Brutus exclaimed there was no such thing as virtue, because 
the vicissitude of moral circumstances had made it the victim of 
suffering and evil. Iftemperance accidentally meet with disease, 
does that change the laws of health? No! It is but an excep- 
tion, and the rule of temperance is unaffected by the accident. 
In the same manner, prudence or virtue, which form the art of 
human life, though they occasionally meet with misfortunes, are 
still an impregnable rule of conduct, and he who should abandon 
them in the disaster would resemble a fool, who, having run 
against a post by accident, should forswear the use of his eyes. 
In these examples, we discover the character of moral truth as 
differing from scientific or physical truth; the first having its 
rules accompanied with numerous exceptions, the latter having 
its rules absolute with none, or few exceptions. Scientific truth 
being absolute and unconditional, syllogism or logic will serve as 
a language to explain it, but moral truth having its propositions, 
relative and indefinite, the precision of logic becomes a language 
incompatible with explanation, and of no avail at all in demon- 
stration. The use of this logic of the schools was exploded by 
John Locke, who did not oppose it as absurd and incompatible 
with the evidence of moral truth, but only as unnecessary trou- 
ble, which he thought might be saved by the substitute of what 
he called natural logic. 

The difference between the logic of Locke and Aristotle, was 
simply this:—Natural logic views the whole series of inferences 
on a subject in an open order of their successive relations, with- 
a classing them by school logic into separate syllogisms, as 
thus— 

I will assume the following syllogism :—Rain gives cold to those 
who expose themselves to it. If I expose myself toit I shall get 
cold. This syllogism of scholastic logic transposed into Locke’s 
natural logic, would stand thus :—Clouds, rain, wet, cold, fever, 
death, all viewed in suecessive inference, without being formed 
into separate syllogisms or technical propositions of logic. John 
Locke was as little acquainted with the nature of moral truth as 
Aristotle himself, or he would have known that his natural logic 
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was just as incompatible to express its relations as the logic of 
the schools. Locke explains the application of his natural logic 
as a standard of truth in the following manner—he says, in the 
successive series of inferences, , the middle term of any three be- 
comes the measure of the two extreme terms, as in the above syl- 
logism, the middle term, rain, becomes the measure of the two 
extreme terms, clouds and wet. He tells us, that we use this 
middle term as the carpenter uses his rule to measure objects that 
cannot be approached to each other, as two houses, or two trees. 
I shall proceed to investigate this improved system of natural lo- 
gic, in order to prove it as incompatible with the measure of mo- 
ral truth asthe logic of the schools. Inthe process of ratiocina- 
tion, to calculate the approximations of indefinite moral truth, the 
human mind has no need to employ any mediate measure, because 
it can collate all its objects, and bring them into contact with each 
other. 

[n this mental collation or comparison, which is called reason, 
the inferences cannot be made in the succession of mutual logic, 
but must be viewed altogether at the same instant as a painter 
views the features of a countenance to seize its portraiture. | 
will exemplify this truth by exhibiting a double process of the 
action of intellect in argumentation and ratiocination, as con- 
trasted with each other. The process of scientific truth is con- 
ducted in the simple mode of argumentation, in whose operation 
logic serves as a useful language to describe, though it makes no 
part of the measure or demonstration. 

As an exemplar of ‘scientific argumentation, I will assume an 
arithmetical account of addition, which will represent all the fixed 
propositions and relations of science, as so many items, viz. 
2. 4. 6. 8. 10. 12. 

We must observe, that these separate numbers are irrelative to 
each other, and connected only in the conclusion, or sum total, as 
isthe quantity or quality of all scientific subjects. The mind 
proceeds to argumentate this arithmetical account, that is, to com- 
pare its parts, and form the conclusion or sum total. sere 

The figure two is first taken as a specific item, detinite, inde- 
pendent, and related only tothe conclusive sum total. The other 
items, in the same predicament, are all taken in succession, and 
being added to each other, the sum total, 42, is argumentated or 
determined. This exemplar will serve to shew the process of ar- 
gumentation, as applicable to every kind of science (the moral 
science excepted). In mathematics, in astronomy, in chemistry, 
&c, &e, every subject, and all the constituent parts of a subject, 
are fixed, and absoluie, and distinct as an angle from a circle, 
the sun from the moon, and oxygen from azot. They are not at 
all times confounded or blended in their natures, so that they re- 
semble perfectly the different items of an arithmetical account, 
fixed, absolute and irrelative, and therefore may be operated upon | 
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by illation or inference in separation and succession, by the mode 
of reasoning called argumentation. 

The process of ratidcination is confined to the moral sctence, 
whose propositions, subjects, and parts, are blended and con- 
founded like the colours of a painter—rothing fixed, nothing 
absolute, nothing irrelative. The primary colours, unapplied to 
the canvas as black, white, &c. represent the virtues of truth, be- 
nevolence, &c. in theory, but ‘when these are to be brought into 
practice, they blend, confound, and fade into each other, and 
their opposites, and it is the province of ratiocination to adjust 
the approximations of resemblance. ’ 

In order to elucidate the opposite functions of argumentation 
in science and ratiocination in moral truth, I will assume the fol- 
lowing question in the moral science:—‘ Is it an act of moral 
justice for a rich landlord to seize the goods of a poor tenant, 
who, through the failure of his harvest, has not been able to dis- 
charge his periodical rent?” The process of argumentation to 
reason this question in the science of law would state it thus :— 
Landlord, contract, tenants, law, payment, justice. These items 
would stand fixed and unblended, and treated in successive in- 
ference, would conclude the seizure of goods to be justice. The 
striking difference of character between argumentation and ra-: 
tiocination is, that the first admits premises without examining 
them, and reasons consequents only, while the latter admits 
nothing without examination, and reasons both premises and con- 
sequents. Here, then, we discover, in the language of the alle- 
gory, the primary colours, justice, manhood, good, or virtue. 

The next process of the mind is to blend these colours into 
practice by ratiocinating the question in the existing circumstances 
of social life. In this process, I cannot treat the various parts or 
subjects of the propositions in insulated and successive inference; 
but [ must collate them into one view. I must bring law, con- 
tract, landlord, tenant, payment, justice, into a general compari- 
son, as thus:—I will suppose the subject, law, to represent a 
certain quantity or character in the question. This will be ef- 
fected in ratiocination, by the wealth of the landlord, the poverty 
of the tenant, the misfortune of the harvest, the quantity of pay- 
ment, and the remote elements of conscientious, not legal justice. 
In the same manner, every single and separate subject will be re- 
ciprocally affected by the quality of each other. The vigour of 
law will not represent, as in the account before exemplified in 
argumentation, any specific item, so as to be separately operated 
upon by inference, because it is blended and confounded with all 
other subjects in the question. 

In the arithmetical account, operated upon by argumentation, 
the item two is not at all affected by the co-existent numbers of 
4, 6, 8, &c., but each carries its unvarying and unblending quan- 
tity, while in the moral proposition of law, payment, justice, &c. 
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law is not two, unless justice equals four, and payment equals six 
—that is, if there occurs the least change in any one subject or 
part, every one will change its quantity, and the sum total orcon- 
clusion will be changed also. The property of the landlord 
involved in great difficulties, will considerably diminish the com- 
miseration attaching to the poverty of the tenant. The poverty 
of the tenant, changed in its character, will affect’the subject of 
law ; and this change in the character of law will produce another 
in the sentence of justice. These changes in moral propositions 
resemble the colours of the cameleon. If he moves his body, or 
any objects in the sphere of his reflection move or change their 
places, his colours are immediately altered. Hence we see, that 
the process of ratiocination in the moral science differs essentially 
from that of argumentation in physical science, and requires for 
its operation the highest energy of all the faculties of the mind, 
as will, by and bye, appear in the exemplar I shall present of the 
collective operation of all the faculties in the function of ratioci- 
nation upon the most important question of the moral science. 
The present state of ignorance in the discipline and use of the 
understanding affords a stronger article of impeachment against 
human imbecility than all the ridiculous creeds of drivelling su- 
perstition. 

The human understanding has ever been treated as a sack, to 
be filled with all the rubbish of literature, and never yet suspected 
of being an instrument of the art of life, whose sk‘Iful use com- 
bined all important science in the knowledge of self and its rela- 
tions to nature. Man, ignorant of the nature and use of his un- 
derstanding, has pursued the moral, like physical science, with 
the reasoning of argumentation, instead of ratiocination, hence 
that interminable discord, and that prococious observation, unac- 
companied with contemplation, which threatens the world with 
a moral chaos, for which awful catastrophe these [Lectures are 
preparing a beneficent remedy. 

The man who applies argumentation in the place of ratiocina- 
tion to the moral sciénce resembles’ a maniac, who never exa- 
mines data or premises, but, supposing himself a glass bottle, 
argumentates the care of all his members in a very rational pro- 
cess of inferences and consequences. 

In the same manner, the bigot, assuming all his superstitious 
hypotheses as facts, argumentates intolerance, penance, massacre, 
and superstitious credulity. 

The half-witted theorist, or nick-named philosopher, imagining 
theories of human perfectibility, and ignorant of the process of 
ratiocination, to accommodate them through cautious experience 
to practice, proceeds to argumentate the rights of man in syllo- 
gisms of theory, till all civil and practical rights are overwhelmed 
by democracy, terminating inevitably in all countries of unequal 
property in the vortex of military despotism, as testified by the 
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experience of all history and the intuitive dictates of common 
sense, "ob dein 

The reasoning of argumentation is characterized by admitting 
premises without examination, and by a defective view of a very 
small number of constituent parts in any system. Ratiocination 
is characterized by a comprehensive view of both premises and 
consequents in the whole, and all its constituent parts, which 
enables the philosopher to reach the climax of theory, and to ap- 
proach itin peaceful and progressive practice, measured by exist- 
ing circumstances, graduated by the improvement of intellec- 
tual power, 

The constant exercise of the mind in scientific knowledge has 
generated such a disposition to precision, that argumentation Is 
alone employed in the process of reasoning, and this method of 
illation and inference, presenting the features of a proposition in 
succession, and not simultaneity, resembles the action of a painter, 
who viewing the chin while the nose is covered, the nose while 
the eyes are concealed, and so of the rest of the countenance, his 
portrait could have no likeness. Ratiocination is peculiarly ap- 
propriate to the moral science, which operates by collation, and 
not illation; that is, it takes a simultaneous view of the features 
of a proposition, as the painter of a countenance, and blending 
like colours its approximate arguments, draws an efficient but not 
exact similitude of moral truth as the painter his pictures, which 
are never mistaken for real nature. 

I shall now proceed to form an exemplar of the faculty of 
reason. I wish to impress upon the attention of my auditors 
that all the art, rule, or modus of ratiocination is conducted en- 
tirely by the force and accuracy of the thoughts and faculties, to 
multiply evidence, and discriminate objects,.and that moral 
truth, like the nautical longitude, has no criterion but in the ac- 
curacy of its instruments. 

Thought, conducted according to certain rules, to improve 
the discipline of its action, will direct knowledge in the boun- 
daries of observation and experience, and guard against the 
false influence of imagination and fancy. The faculty of sensa- 
tion, by following certain rules of discipline, will increase, like 
the screws of a violin, the tensity of its action to vibrate the most 
subtle notes of mental operation. 

The faculty of perception, by following certain rules of disci- 
pline, will multiply relations to discriminate the character of ob- 
jects to aid the comparison of reason. The faculty of concep- 
tion, corrected by rules of discipline, will take together congru- 
ous and concinnate relations, to give to objects their just cha- 
racter. 

The faculty of memory, following the rules of its discipline, 
wilf offer a clear and inventive tablet to the efforts of contempla- 
tion. The faculty of reflection, following the rules of its discip- 
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line, will advance its powers from the radii of science to the vast 
circle of the faculty of contemplation, whose.rules capacitate the 
mind to view and seize the fleeting and vast relations of the moral - 
science of man and nature, in one comprehensive whole, or por- 
traiture of the constitution of all-being, in its most just and gene- 
ral relations, the definition of moral truth. 

The faculty of judgment, following its rules of discipline, will 
acquire that temperament of doubt, like the magnetic needle, to 
approximate the probable and conditional nature of moral truth, 
which forms the element of sagacity and wisdom. This separate 
and improved power of the various thoughts and faculties consti- 
tutes the only criterion of reason, whose propositions, like the 
nautical longitude, are worked out in the ratio of the,powers of 
its instruments or faculties to execute their peculiar functions. 

I shall now proceed to give an exemplar of the co-operation of 
the disciplined thoughts and faculties to produce the act of ratio- 
cination. 

The faculty of reason is formed by the collective operation of 
all the other faculties, and reciprocally every single faculty must 
be aided by the co-operation of the whole, while it does but pre- 
cede them in the action, as will appear in the exemplar. I will 
assume the following question—What is the end and whatare the 
means to aceomplish the end of human existence? 

The faculty of sensation commences the intellectual process, 
which operates, like the screws of a musical instrument, to give 
the highest degree of tensity or sensibility to the nervous system, 
or what is called mind. If the strings are unbraced, the instru- 
ment will give no notes or sounds; so it is with the mind, whose 
notes, or discriminations of idea, follow the powers of sensibility, 
generating thought and sympathy. In this categoric state of 
mental sensibility, the faculty of perception leading on the action 
of all the other faculties, assumes the question to mark the cha- 
racters of ideas, sentiments, and phantasms, or, in other words, 
to prepare the most amplified evidence, and discriminate objects, 
as intellectual matter of the question for the process of reason. 
The idea man is perceived as a constituent part of the universe, 
limited by the phenomena of birth, life, and death :- sentiments of 
improveable knowledge are formed by the multiplied and discri- 
minate perceptions of individual and social actions—and the dis- 
criminate character of phantasms is marked by contradiction, ab- 
surdity, and impossibility. The faculty of conception takes up 
the operations of perception, and viewing the relations of man in 
the fitness and harmony of nature’s laws, and rejecting all ineon- 
gruities, leaves concinnate notions of knowledge on the impres- 
sion of memory, or passing beyond it, projects the conjectures of 
imagination to the boundary of conceivability in the influential 
sentiments of regular analogy. 

The faculty of memory, carrying the intellectual operations of 
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all the faculties in its record, offers to the faculty of reason a pure 
and unsullied reminiscence of such notions as concern the study 
of man alone, unembarrassed by futile knowledge. 

This faculty accompanying contemplation with a clear and un- 
blotted tablet, by useless science, or the futile occupations of ava- 
rice and ambition, suggests to imagination all the experiments of 
improveable and inventive knowledge in sentiments, as contrasted 
with ideas of actual knowledge. 

The faculty of imagination, whose function is to characterize 
perceptions, aided by memory, as a copyist rather than a store- 
keeper, (that is, to preserve the traces of contemplation during its 
process) presents to the faculty of reason all those practicable 
suggestions of experience which may discover the improveable 
means of human existence, or that rational analogy and conjec- 
ture which carries thought beyond it. The faculty of fancy, de- 
tected by judgment in its fraudulent operations, suspends its 
function, and leaves the mind, unaffected by its superstitious and 
metaphysical influence, to the pure exercise of ratiocination. We 
must here take notice, that the faculty of imagination, in a high 
state of mental sensibility, has a capacity to invert the mind upon 
itself, and thereby discriminate every quality and character of its 
own actions in the multiplication of its objects. 

The faculty of judgment commences its operation on the ques- 
tion of the paradigm, and conveying to reason the essential tem- 
perament of doubt, all parts of the question are approximated to 
the character of moral certitude, and the competency of human 
intelligence. The idea man is shewn by judgment to have no 
specific, but only competent intelligence, as in the doubtful birth 
of monsters; and the end of man participating in the interest of 
future generations, furnishes competent but not specific know- 
ledge. 

The faculty of belief has no concern or relation whatever in the 
function of ratiocination, which is conducted entirely by positive 
knowledge, or demonstrative experience, in improveable know- 
ledge, or rules of analogy and conceivability in the conjectures of 
imagination. The faculty of reflection, whose peculiar function is 
to multiply perceptions employed only in the argumentation of 
science in a straight line of recurrent action upon one series of 
objects, is superseded by contemplation in ratiocinating the moral 
science. This faculty pervades the whole circle of human rela- 
tions, and takes in or rejects those of science, as they carry in 
them an influence on human happiness. 

The whole encyclopedia of natural philosophy, astronomy, and 
mathematics, are reduced to the simple point of utility of destroy- 
ing the operations of faney and superstition, by proving that an 
eclipse is not a dragon swallowing the sun—that thunder 1s not 
the voice of an angry demon—and that the marks in the moon 
are not the nose and chin of a personified substance. 
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The faculty of contemplation dwells on the question of the ex- 
emplar, What is the end of man? till it has discovered all the 
amplitude of human relations with the great body of nature, as 
far as they are exhibited in the phenomena of things, without any 
regard to hypothesis, thereby forming the ideas of man in all the 
relations of the moral science. 

The improveable knowledge of means of human existence are 
contemplated in every mode of practical experience and the most 
remote systems of theory—and the matter of all the subordinate 
faculties is thus prepared for the last action of the master-faculty 
reason to conduct the process of ratiocination. 

The faculty of reason, whose peculiar function is comparison, 
prepares the mind for the process of ratiocination after the man- 
ner of the nautical compass. Every magnetic influence of hope, 
fear, and desire, are removed from its vicinity, and all the tra- 
verses are preserved from the arrest of prejudices to vibrate in the 
level of circumstances, and to oscillate the needle of judgment to 
mark the approximation of moral truth. Jn this manner the fa- 
culty of reason sets the intellectual compass. It then proceeds 
to survey with the faculty of contemplation all the bearings and 
relations of the question in the most ample phenomena of nature. 

The first phenomenon that presents itself is the production of 
man upon the surface of the earth, as the apple is produced by 
the tree. The second phenomenon is the body of man, proceed- 
ing, like that of the fruit, to the developement of its energies. 
The third phenomenon is its dissolution—and the fourth and last 
its recombination or circulation of its matter throughout all modes 
of existence. 

These phenomena are then systematized by the intellectual 
compass into what is called the actual knowledge of man, viz. 
that man is a modification of indestructible matter, coequal, co- 
essential, and co-interested, in time and futurity, inthe great 
mechanism of the universe, according to the poet— . 


‘«« All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body matter is, and power the soul.” 


I use the word power because my province of instruction is 
confined to intelligence, founded on demonstration and conceiva- 
bility, and does not interfere with religious mysteries~of faith, 
contrasted with knowledge, and called by those who study them 
inconceivable, that is, passing beyond the sphere of intellectual 
power. ‘I'lsis process of ratiocination discovers the end of human 
existence to be the melioration of the sensitive species existing in 
the sphere of the mundane system, by augmenting good and di- 
minishing evil, on therscale of sensation, which -constitutes the 
greatest interest of time and futurity to the living mode, and to 
the dissolving atoms recirculating throughout the whole sensitive | 
system. 
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I must here observe, for the satisfaction of pious and religious 
minds, that this knowledge of nature, founded on fact and expe- 
rience, does not at all interfere with the mysteries of religious 
faith, which supposes an indefinite epocha of the destruction of 
the world and the day of judgment, which may not take place for 
millions of ages; till the arrival of which, the laws of nature, as 
discovered by ratiocination in the medium of conceivability, and 
in the end of human existence, must have their course. From 
these reflections, I receive the most ineffable consolation in aug- 
menting the interests of a future state, where man must inevitably 
suffer all the evils which he may inflict on any part of the sensi- 
tive system, in all its relations of prince and subject, master and 
servant, driver and cattle—and such consequences are inevitable 
as long as the laws of nature shall exist. 

Having thus ratiocinated the actual knowledge or science of 
man in ideas, I shall next proceed to ratiocinate sentiments or 
improveable knowledge. 

It has already been shewn under the topic of sentiments, that 
such actions, or modifications of thought, must be projected on 
the basis of an idea, or positive fact, and cannot reach beyond the 
scale of experience in knowledge and conceivability in the con- 
jectures of imagination. The perfectibility of man, which cha- 
racterizes him among all the animal species, I shall make the 
basis of projective sentiment or improveable knowledge. 

The present state of human society is contentious aggregation, 
which is held together by coercive force or civil power, accommo- 
dated to vice and ignorance; this stands, like a guard-frame to 
the plant, under various forms of monarchy, aristocracy, mixed 
government, optimacy, and democracy. The plant of human 
society cannot be transplanted, or its guard-frame of power re- 
moved, but must to its scions and its seeds alone trust every 
experiment of improvement. 

In this manner, ratiocination projects sentiments of human per- 
fectibility from the ideas or actual knowledge of man, in all its 
relations, moral, political, and natural. Individual conduct, sects, 
and colonies, are projected on a temperate and graduated scale of 
experience, to determine what are the improveable institutions 
best calculated to develope the energies of man in health, strength, 
wisdom, virtue, and happiness. The faculty of reason in ratioci- 
nation, guided by perfectibility and not instinct, surveys the am- 
ple and consummate relations of human nature, and approximates 
the decision of the question, What are the best means to accom- 

lish the end of human existence? in the following manner. 

That nations must preserve the organism of social life in exist- 
ing circumstances, that individuals may be enabled to develope 
the highest energies of their intellectual faculties; this fact being 
accomplished, such rational and wise individuals will find it indis- 
pensibly necessary to form themselves into sects, to multiply by 
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union their moral and physical powers, to enjoy the highest de- 
gree of pleasureabls sensations in health, liberty, wisdom, and 
happiness; and thus having found the first nucleus of human so- 
ciety from a state of hostile aggregation, they will commence the 
developement of individual and social energy, and identify in 
theory and practice the perfectibility of time with that of futurity, 
as the end and means of human existence. 

In this exemplar of the operation of reason it must not be un- 
derstood that the mode of my propositions or conclusions partake 
at all in the model. The reasoner, like the navigator, is limited 
only by the use of charts, tables, and instruments of mental dis- 
cipline—while the conduct of each may differ, the one in course, 
as the other in argument or ratiocination. 

From the nature of the moral science, which is nothing but.a 
doubtful approximation of probabilities, and not a specific deci- 
sion of certitude, it is evident we can expect no technical rules in 
the foregoing exemplar of ratiocination to form a precise art, but 
only a modus or manner of operation of all the faculties, singly 
and collectively. a 

This paradigm of reason will apply to the process of all ques- 
tions in the following manner. Ist Mood. To reject all hypo- 
theses, and confine the boundaries of every question between the 
elements of fact in actual knowledge and the scale of experience 
in improveable knowledge, as the impassable limits of intellectual 
power in knowledge or_science, and the only criterion of con- 
ceivability in the conjectures of imagination. 

2d Mood. To take nothing for granted under the protection of 
authority or the dictates of customs—but to scrutinize with the 
utmost severity and attention the premises of all propositions, as 
indispensible to the decision of their consequences, 3d. Mood. 
To guard against every influence of the will in hope, fear, or de- 
sire, and to conduct the process of ratiocination upon a moral 
question with the same dispassionate temperament as is applied 
to a mathematical problem. 4th Mood. To view simultaneously, 
not successively, with the faculty of contemplation all the distinct 
features of a proposition, to seize its likeness, or form its solution, 
and to avoid the process of argumentation, which, by admitting 
premises, and viewing in succession the consequents, is applica- 
ble only to physical science, and forms the great impediment to 
sagacity, wisdom, or what may be called the discipline of reason 
or art of ratiocination. These moods, though they have not the 
precision of technical rules, applicable to physical science, yet 
they carry in their nature that efficiency and competency of dis- 
cipline which is suitable to the character of moral certitude, and 
the approximative process of ratiocination to discover it. In the 
long course of my practical observations upon the actions and 
habits of intellectual power, I discovered a universal temperament 
of decision and incapacity of doubt, which has made the moral 
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science inaccessible to the human mind. Mankind, educated 
wholly in the schools of science, and impressed with habitual 
dogmatic decision in the intercourse of knowledge, carried this 
temperament of precision into the moral science. All its terms 
and words are used as definite and fixed—we hear of immutable 
justice, impregnable virtue, and eternal truth. The word justice. 
imports in the moral science that concinnate action of suitability 


_ or fitness that identifies individual and universal good; but in the 


extreme vicissitude of the moral elements, such a precise condi- 
tion of man is nowhere to be found, and therefore justice marks 
only the most approximate category of human action in existing 
circumstances to produce a competent and not consummate act 
of justice. 

In the same manner, absolute virtue cannot exist in the vicissi- 
tude of the moral elements, which, like the motion of the sea, 
disturbs the parallex of the moral longitude, and the mind can 
discover only competent but not consummate rectitude of action. 
The study of scientific dogma has confounded the nature and 
character of moral with that of physical truth ; and it would be 
thought as paradoxical to talk of moral incertitude as of mathe- 
matical doubt—and yet the term moral certitude imports a cha- 
raeter of indefinite, unabsolute, and probable rectitude, as con- 
trasted with the absolute certitude of science ; and notwithstand- 
ing this dubiosity of character, it is competent and efficient to all 
the purposes of human existence. 


Process of Ratiocination relative to the conjecture of Imagination 
in the medium of Concetvabelity. 


The laws of intellectual power passing beyond experience have 
been sufficiently explained in the chapter of mfluential sentiments 
and that of the faculty of imagination. I shall only observe here, 
to complete the discipline of mental action, that the analogy 
which serves to conduct imagination into the unbounded scenes 
of conjecture and influential sentiment, must be ratiocinated or 
governed by genus and species. For example, if | would analo- 
gize the progressive series of human intellect, I must project it in 
the species of planetary inhabitant, where it becomes an influen- 
tial sentiment from its high degree of probability : but if the ana- 
logy, disregarding the rule of genus and species, aberrates into 
suns, comets, and stars, irrelative in genus and species, it assumes 
the character of licentious fancy. Again, if I. would carry the 
operations of imagination in influential sentiment to the utmost 
extent of its power, I must reduce all nature to its ultimate genera 
of matter and power, whence I analogize the union of interest, 
essence, and power, of all being in the universal circulation of all 
matter, from mode to mode, in both the visible and invisible uni- 
verse, as far as conception will reach—and here ends the bound- 
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ary of intellectual power, to which the word infinite has no rela- 
tion and no import. In the application of this discipline, or art . 
of ratiocination, to the faculties of imagination and belief, we . 
must impressively observe that this art can operate only on the 
analogies and probabilities on which sentiments are formed, with- 
out any power over their subjects of influence or objects of con- 
ceivability. 

I shall illustrate this observation by considering the conjectures 
or sentiments of imagination in planetary inhabitant. We can . 
ratiocinate the analogy of planets in discovering their identity of 
genus, and the conclusion therefrom of habitation, that is, that 
the surface of all planets have the same relation to each other 
(not in vegetable and animal inhabitants) but in the support of 
some unknown modes of existence, over which subject reason has 


no power of calculation as to form, action, and essence, but only 


as to conceivability of existence. In the same manner reason 
cannot operate on the facts of belief in the testimony of human 
evidence, as when a man tells me he saw a house fall in the next 
street. Reason can only examine and try the probability and 
conceivability of such an event; but the fact itself is not accessi- 
ble to reason, but to belief or credence only, as useful to direct 
peculiar action, without any influence over the theories of thought. 

The faculty of imagination forcing the operations of conjecture 
to the utmost boundaries of conceivability, assumes the analogy 
of matter and power, and exhibits death as the door of more ex- 
tensive life, in which the dissolving atoms of the human body pass 
into the universal circulation of the great body of nature, to incor- 
porate themselves in all its modes and powers, from the centre to 
the circumference, as the circulation of the blood carries the mat- 
ter of the brain into the toe, and vice versd; and this regular ana- 
logy of genus and species marks the boundary of intellectual 
power, and supports the influential sentiment of omoousia doc- 
trine, that is, a union of interest, essence, and power, throughout 
all being, which explains the sentiment of Pope— 


‘* All are but parts of one stupendous whole.” 


At the present awful crisis of social life, when a precocious 
education of letters, and an active diffusion of scieace, has 
awakened civilized man in the dark labyrinth of moral ignorance, 
instigated to progress by observation, unaccompanied with the 
least powers of contemplation and reflection, this first and bene-. 
ficent essay to discipline human reason, to teach man to think 
rather than to know, if it should not prove successful to impede 
the imminent anarchy of the civilized world, I have the ineffable 
consolation to think that it will be a nucleus of the intellectual 
system, which, like the first discoveries in astronomy made by the. 
Chaldean shepherds, some successive Newtons will digest into 
consummate science, 
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‘The important discoveries I have made in the study of man 
and his intellectual power, has some claim to the indulgent and 
fostering patronage of enlightened and liberal minds, when it is 
considered, that all my researches have been made in.the most 
arduous travels, at the risk of fortune, health, and life, and that 
of personal interest at war with popular prejudices—and that 
they have terminated in a science of intellectual power and moral 
truth, no part of which has been suggested, like other sciences, 
in the labours of preceding authors. 

The various sciences of astronomy, chymistry, mathematics, 
&c. &c. haye all been the result of a long series of progressive 
discoveries aiding each other, while the momentous science of 
these Lectures, reason, truth, and nature, comprehended in the 
term moral science, has been the product of one mind, unaided 
by the most distant glimpse or previous suggestion of any author 
who has treated these transcendent subjects, according to the 
poet, who says, that : 


a_i ce 


” 


‘* All our knowledge is ourselves to know ; 


which I have developed in a manner never before attempted in 
the discovery of the laws of intellectual power. 





The following Letter had the Chesterfield post-mark :— 
TO RICHARD CARLILE, ESQ. EDITOR OF “ THE REPUBLICAN,” 
Huzza!. Huzza! Huzza! CARLILE FOR EVER. 


Dear Sir, 

You have stung COBBETT at last! Look at his ‘‘ Register” of Saturday last: 
poor fellow, how he ROARS OUT! He even cannot endure to be in the same 
room with you!! and why? Because he knows that you are HIS MASTER. 
WHY could he not carry on a FREE AND FAIR DISCUSSION with you? 
The pages of “ The Republican” were open to him for that purpose. WHY could 
he not, in his ‘‘ Register,” print what you had to say against his doctrines, and re- 
fute your arguments, if he were able? If he could not refute them, WHY not con- 
fess that you were RIGHT. 

I think that he is right as to the evils of the “‘ Paper Money ;”’ but, at the same 
time, think him confined in his reflections on ‘* Free Trade.” I have always had 
the very highest opinion of him until lately: the reading, however, of his “ Re- 
gister,”’ and of your “ Republican,” has caused me to think that he acts the HY- 
POCRITE at times ; therefore, I send you this as a token of the JOY which 1 fee! 
at the plainly visible TRIUMPH which you have gained over him, 

This is the first effort of the pen of one of that class of persons whom Cobbett 
seems so desirous to instruct: (how to praise himself.) 

A YOUNG MAN. 


Derbyshire, April 17, 1826. 


P. S. Cobbett having ranked so high in my estimation, I had not the heart to 
send you the above until now; but, knowing that several of my reighbours, and 
many other persons, have a like opinion of him, I have resolved to let it go, 

, April 22, 1826. 


Printed and Published by R. Car vice, 185, Fleet Street.— Al] Correspon- 
dences for “ The Republican,” to be left at the place of publication. 
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